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ORIGINAL. 


FATHER AND SON. 


Arthur Hamilton is a fortunate boy, to 
have such a pleasant home in the summer, 
by the sea-side, as this picture represents. 
His father has brought a chair out-doors, 
and is sitting down to have a talk with his 
little son, and enjoy the cool sea-breeze. 

Children are very apt to let many inte- 
resting things escape their observation, and 
Arthur never spied that sail in the distance, 
till his father pointed it out to him. Mr. 
Hamilton is interested in every thing that 
relates to the sea.” He was once a sailor 
boy, and followed the sea till he grew rich 
enough to stay at home, and has chosen 
this wild rocky place, near the ocean, fora 
residence, because he feels more at home 
on the water than he does on the land. - 

A pleasant place it is; and Arthur is 
allowed to have as many pets here ds he 
pleases. The beautiful South American 
bird his father brought him, is filling the 
air with his sweet notes, as he hangs by 
the window. His sister’s pet squirrel, has 
perched himself on a rock oppostie the 
house, while the tame deer frolicks about 
without fear of molestation. 

_Arthur is ‘listening very attentively to 
his father, who loves to amuse him with 
accounts of all he has seen in other coun- 
tries, and his dangers on the deep. He 
longs to be old enough to try it himself. 
He has been out with his father, in a boat, 
on the smooth transparent water, and 
thinks it very delightful, but gets very little 
idea from that, of the perils and hardships 
ofa sailor's life. He sees only the sunny 
side. He feels strong and brave now, and 
has got his father’s promise that he shall 
tty one voyage at least. If that does’nt 


cure him we shall think he really was ‘ cut 
out’ for a sailor, and if so, it’s no use to try 
tomake a ‘land lubber’ of him. 
See! that sail is nearing the shore, and 
hur’s mother is watching at the window, 


because they have planned an 
excursion on the water this 
afternoon and all bids fair for 
a delightful sail. The chil- 
dren have had the promise of 
S@ this pleasure for a week, a re- 
ward for their industry and 
attention to their studies. 
There is a natural seat in the 
rocks behind the house, where 
they are allowed to get their 
lessons. A little bird has 
f built his nest, right over their 
heads in the bushes, aud there 
’ are three little birds in it, and 


“——_ 
Ss 


V4 for the food the motber is 
bringing them. I should 
think their twittering would 
» make Arthur and his sister 
look off their books too much, 
but they seem very attentive 
and studious, in the pic ure. 
——o———_ A. H. 
OrporTUNITY is the gold- 
=~ ten spot of time. Then ‘ work 
while it is called to-day.’ Now 
Hem» is the accepted time; now is 
the day of salvation.’ Sin- 
ners know not the value of 
those precious never-return- 
2 ing hours which they quaff, 
syolsq, and revel, and trifle away. 
WO * Rememb 
ACN emember the recovery of one 
RN" hour is not to be purchased 
with all the Persian treasures, 
or the mines of both the In- 
dies.—Dr. South. 








Narrative. 














THE ORPHAN GIRL. 


Do you not pity her? How sorrowful 
she looks, with no kind parents to care for 
her, with. no father to provide for and 
clothe her, and no mother to whom she can 
tell her griefs, and on whose bosom she 
can lean her aching head. Do you say, 
‘God will take care of her?’ Sohe will; 
he is the God of the fatherless. But he 
does not provide for them by a miracle, he 
puts his spirit into the hearts of those that 
love him, and bids them take care of the 
helpless. This is the way he carries on 
his work of benevolence, by making his 
children the stewards of his bounty. If he 
has given you an abundance of good things, 
it is that you may distribute to the needy. 
If you keep all for yourself, you are unpro- 
fitable and unfaithful. Pure religion is not 
only to be holy, but to ‘visit the widow 
and the fatherless in their affliction.’ This 
is to imitate the Saviour. 

The gospel teaches us to care for the 
orphan. Hence you will find in all Chris- 
tian communities, provision made where 
such may find a home, and friends to care 
for and educate them. 

Not long ago, I visited one of these 
asylums, where were gathered a large num- 
ber of little fatherless and motherless chil- 
dren. They were well clothed, and seem- 
ed very happy and cheerful. Among them 
were a brother and sister, who had lost 
both their parents. After their bereav- 
ment, they became separated, and for a 
time, wholly lost sight of each other. The 
little boy was greatly distressed when he 
could not find his sister, who was younger 
than himself. He looked and inquired for 
her, allinvain. At length he was found 
by some benevolent lady, and placed in the 
Orphan Asylum. When they learned his 
name, they told him that there was a little 
girl of the same name now in the asylum, 





and asked him if he thought he should 
know his sister. He said he could, by a 
red spot like a cherry on her cheek. 

The little girl was brought in, and at 
once there was a mutual recognition, and 
after a painful separation, they were again 
folded in each other’s arms. Thus God, 
took care of these little orphans, and pro- 
vided for them by the agency of his people. 
In that same asylum, akind Christian friend 
has established a Sabbath-school, and pro- 
vided books and papers fur the children to 
read. A short time ago, I was at a Sab- 
bath-school concert, where the children 
voted, to give five dollars for forty copies 
of the Visitor, to be sent to that Orphan 
School. 

Who else will imitate this example, and 
help to give copies of the same paper to 
others who are equally destitute? Who 
will always remember to help, and be kind 
to the orphan? 

Here are some beautiful verses from the 
Child's Poetical Keepsake, called 


THE ORPHAN. 
My father and mother are dead, 
No friends nor relations I have ; 
And now the cold earth is their bed, 
And daisies grow over their grave. 
I cast my eyes into the tomb, 
The sight made me bitterly cry ; 
I said, ‘ And is this the dark room 
Where my father and mother must lie ” 
I cast my eyes round me again, 
In hopes some protector to see ; 
Alas! but the search was in vain, 
For none had compassion on me. 
I turned my eyes up to the sky, 
I groaned, though I said not a word, 
Yet God was not geaf to my cry, 
The Friend of the fatherless heard. 
O yes, and he graciously smiled, 
And bid me on him to depend ; 
He whispered—Fear not, little child, 
For [ am thy Father and Friend. 


__ Moral ales. 
ci, 


THE PORTFOLIO—No. 17. 
BY “AUNT FANNY.” 

I think I owe my readers an apology, for 
having given them so little to interest the 
young, and for having forced them to listen 
to my meditations and roving thoughts, 
instead of presenting them with pictures 
as I promised. The truth is, aunt Fanny, 
like all others of advanced age, loves to in- 
dulge in trains of thought growing out of 
the occurrences of the past; or rather in 
idle musings which do not by any means 
deserve to be dignified by the name of 
thoughts: and so she sometimes forgets 
that in the group of faces which weekly 
bends over the four little pages of the 
Youth’s Companion, the majority are very 
youthful ones, full of smiles and childish 
glee, who would like anything better than 
dull prosy meditations. I dare say you 
have often exclaimed, ‘aunt Fanny is very 
stupid now, and I don’t care to ever see 
another article from her pen!’ And yet, 
aunt Fanny, if she only knew how, would 
like to please you; she does’nt blame you 
for finding fault, and she is now saying to 
herself, ‘1 wish I knew what to,write about 
this morning; what can I say which will 
give pleasure to my dear young readers >’ 
And she pictures to herself the bright, mer- 
ry faces which belong to you, till her own 
heart becomes young again, and she feels 
for the moment, likea child one more, with 
her play-house and her dollies. The dol- 
lies! Yes, even the tiniest of my little 
friends will like to hear about my dollies ; 




















and if any stout, important-feeling young 
gentleman of ten or twelve, should tura up 
his nose in disdain at such a topic, as whol- 
ly unworthy of his notice, I can only po- 
litely request him to lay the paper aside 
without remarks; he need not descend to 
any such girlish nonsense; we can dispense 
with his society. But, my dear little girl- 
friends, we will look at the picture on 
which appears aunt Fanny’s doll, drawn in 
indelible lines. which years have not and 
cannot efface from her portfolio. 

My doll was of humble origin, composed 
entirely of bits of cloth, shaped with care, 
and stuffed with bran. Her body was 
stout and very straight, with a slight con- 
traction at the waist; her neck was small, 
and her head long and flat; her features 
good, with very arching eyebrows, rather 
distended nostrils, and a very delicate little 
mouth. Of her chin, little can be said, as 
it was decidedly a matter of imagination, 
and therefore can be supposed of the most . 
exquisite Grecian form. The general out- 
line of the countenance, however, was of 
Roman cast,. stern and unyielding in its 
expression. Her head had an unfortunate 
seam at the back, with a general fulness at 
the top, which was, however, entirely con- 
cealed by a tasteful cap of spotted lace 
adorned with a profusion of pink bows. 
She was entirely of home manufacture ; and 
a modest well-behaved young woman she 
was, perfectly free from the disgusting af- 
fectations of some modern dolls, who roll 
their eyes, turn their Leads, and incline 
their bodies, in a most free and improper 
manner. I could not have had a more ex- 
cellent model before my youthful eyes; 
quiet, grave, dignified in look and act, she 
exerted a constant influence, and to that 
silent power of a consistent example muci 
of aunt Feany’s propriety of demeanor is 
doubtless to be attributed. 

She was given to me by a cousin, who 
had expended on her construction all the 
mechanical skill she was mistress of, and I 
think if you could have seen her, when 
she was new and clean, you would 
have agreed with me in thinking her quite 
a beauty. When I came home trom school 
one day and entered the sitting-room, 
dollie, large as life, lay upon the table. it 
was a moment long to be remembered. I 
had sighed for months for just such a doll, 
and now | could not find words to express. 
my admiration and delight. Every part of 
her was subjected to a rigid scrutiny which 
only increased my enthusiasm. How well! 
I remember the nice fit of her plum-colored 
silk dress, with its puffed short sleevcs; the 
lace frill about her neck, and the beautiful 
sash round her waist, tied in a very impos- 
ing bow bthind. Nothing could be more 
satisfactory and I was fairly wild with joy. 
Jn the midst of my raptures my aunt un- 
luckily remarked, 

‘Something must be done to the arms, 
to keep them down.’ Now the arms eer- 
tainly projected from the body in an un- 
natural right angle, instead of a graceful 
curve, but for some unknown reason, | 
stoutly objected to any change. It was 
forcibly taken from me, and several experi- 
ments made on its innocen§ and wnoffend- 
ing body, till at last my cousin folding the 
hands together, or rather the ends of the 
arms (for there were no digital divisions) 
thrust a great pin through both inte the 
body just below the waist. What could 
be more cruel? I looked on in perfect 
horror, and when] was informed she must 
be laid away in that state till the next 
morning, all my passions were aroused. 
I declared ‘I would’nt have it fixed so,’ 
and burst out into a loud baw in gonfirma- 
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tion of the fact. I remember now the 
feelings which overwhelmed me, as if it 
was only yesterday. They were composed 
of grief at the ill treatment of the dollie; 
indignation at the injustice of removing her 
from me, the real owner; anda full convic- 
tion that her beauty would be ruined by it, 
for strange as it now seems, there was some- 
thing very charming to me in those extend- 
ed arms. The dollie, however, was laid 


away in the closet, pinioned for the night, | 


and I was politely informed that unless I 
stopped crying, I shoufd’nt have the doll 
at all. Instead of operating as a quietus, 
this only produced a fresh paroxysm of sobs 
and passionate exclamations, wherein I 
falsely asserted ‘I did’nt want such a look- 
ing thing as that!’ My eloquent burst of 
emotion was rewarded by a removal to a 
dark closet in the bed-room, a place of re- 
tirement which had frequently been honor- 
ed by my presence. There was nothing 
very terrible in this dark closet. It was 
behind the bed, and well-stored with blan- 
kets, counterpanes, and comfortables. My 
aunt always left the door ajar, and I fre- 
quently amused myself by peeping through 
the erick and pushing it a little further 
open; and | had often considered the rea- 
sons for, and against walking out, but had 
never quite found courage enough to do it. 
Once getting fatigued bv a prolonged visit 
there, I snugly settled myself down on a 
pile of blankets, and took a nap. At this 
particular period, however, my mind was 
in such an unsettled state that I could not 
peep out at the crack, much less enjoy re- 
pose. I buried my face in the blankets 
crying violently, and with a settled convic- 
tion resting on my mind, that if ever there 
was an ill-treated, abused being in the 
universe, I was that one. But one cannot 
pity herself forever, and in time I grew 
composed, and began to take an active in- 
terest in other subjects; especially in that 
most important one of naming the dollie. 
I had my favorite names, but no one was 
so predominant in my esteem as to be 
adopted without reflection. Matilda, Doro- 
thea, and Emma Frances, each were pleas- 
ing, but there were objections. Mary Niles 
had said ‘she thought Matilda was an 
awful name.’ She had called hers Emma 
Frances, and I did’nt want her to feel so 
proud as she surely would, if I patterned 
after her, and Dorothea, was’nt exactly to 
my taste; though I thought Rosamond 
Dorothea would do nicely if Clara Perkins 
thought so too; for she must be consulted 
on a matter of such momentous interest. 
My meditations were interrupted by my 
cousin’s entrance, who escorted me back to 
the sitting-room without any admonition 
or encouragements. 
How dazzling bright the sunlight was; 
I could scarce see anything for it, but by 
degrees I recovered my senses, and found 
that Mrs. White (a neighbor) had joined 
the party. She was a great favorite with 
me, for to a pleasant voice and sparkling 
eye, she added the irresistible attraction of 
a pocket well stored with sugar-plums and 
candies. How I wondered if she knew I 
had been shut ap in the closet! She looked 
so good-natured that I could not believe 
she did. I longed to tell her I had a doll, 
and to show it to her; but I feared the 
subject would suggest some unprofitable 
remarks, and so discreetly remained silent. 
On better acquaintance, my dollie proved 
herself worthy of my sincerest regard. 
Her only failing was an inability to be un- 
dressed; but I comforted myself by making 
a great variety of caps, shawls, and bonnets, 
which could be removed and changed at 
pleasure. Her usefulness was prolonged 
for many years, and when I was considered 
by my older friends quite too aged to play 
with dolls, I transferred her to a young 
miss of six years of age, having attired her 
in entirely new garments; new-inked eyes, 
eye-brows, and mouth; new covered her 
arms, and so refreshed her in all respects 
as to make her quite a presentable object. 
It was with much regret I relinquished my 
connection with her, and she has left be- 
hind a memory fragrant with many excel- 
lencies. Indeed I doubt if many dollies 
were ever more beloved than my humble 
and unpretending Emma-Jane, (for so she 
was at length named) or if many have con- 
tributed more to the happiness of their 
possessor, in spite of the disagreeable cir- 
cumstances attending our first acquaintance. 





There are four thousand five hundred lan- 
guages throughout the world, besides the lan- 
guage of the eyes. 


* 








Natural History. 





ORIGINAL, 
INSECTS.—NO. XI. 
THE BUTTERFLY. 


There are eight hundred different kinds 
of these beautiful insects. Those found in 
the warmer climates are generally larger 
and more finely marked than those of the 
colder countries. Butterflies generally have 
four wings, and even if two of them be ac- 
cidentally cut off, the creature can still fly 
with the remaining two. These wiags are 
composed of several membranes, which 
render the construction strong though 
light, and each wing is covered with scales 
or studs, yet its weight is scarcely increas- 
ed by them. 

When this insect designs to fly to a 
considerable distance, it ascends and de- 
scends alternately ; going sometimes to the 
left sometimes to the right withont any 
apparent reason. ‘ Upon closer examina- 
tion, however, it will be found that it flies 
in quest of its mate, whom it can discern 
at more than a mile distant.’ 

This tribe of insects has been divided 
into ‘diurnal and nocturnal’ flies; that is 
those which fly by day and _ those 
which fly by night. They may be easily 
distinguished from each other, by their 
feelers, those of the butterfly being clubbed 
at the end, and those of the moth tapering 
toa point. The Swallow Taiied Butterfly, 
is considered the most beautiful of the 
British species. The wings have points 
at the end of each, and are of a brilliant 
yellow color with a brown border. The 
body is brown, and is covered with fine 
erect hairs. Its eyes are very prominent 
and brilliant. It has two feelers which 
are beautifully colored, orange, black, and 
yellow, even with the unaided eye these 
look as if covered with splendidly colored 
feathers. 

The Ranted Lady Butterfly is another 
fine variety. It is not very common, how- 
ever, in some seasons many of them are to 
be seen, and in othersghey are very scarce. 
In point of beauty, this variety is said to 
have a superior claim to all others. Their 
wings are indented, and are orange colored 
above, varigated with black and white be- 
neath. They have four brilliant eyes on 
the wings furthest back, and when flying 
about from flower to flower, nothing can 
surpass the grace of their motions. They 
are found in our own country. 

The Sphinx Carolina. This butterfly is 
of a bright green colér, surrounded by a 
purple ring. They have but two wings, 
which are clouded green and white, they 
have five eyes. In America they feed on 
the tobacco plant, and on this account are 
frequently called the tobacco moth. 

The Death’s Head Moth. This beauti- 
ful insect is one of the rarest of the moths, 
and is found only in warm places. It fan- 
cies only particular kinds of flowers and 
never alights on any others. Its favorites 
are the Jasmine, the Magnolia, and the 
potato flower. 

It has four wings which are covered with 
glossy feathers of the most brilliant hues, 
the upper pair are of a rich dark grey, 
marked with white and orange, crossed or 
barred with black. The most remarkable 
thing about this insect, however, is the re- 
presentation of a death’s head, which is 
situated on the upper part of its body just 
below its head. This is formed as a large 
irregular grey spot, having two black dots 














near the middle. ESTELLE. 
Nursery. 
—_ “ORIGINAL. 
SISTER ANNIE’S STORIES. 
NO. V. 


* Who was the lady I saw you walking 
with this morning, Agnes,’ said I. 

‘It was Miss Davis,’ was the reply, ‘a 
lady who boards where I do. I love her 
dearly, and wish you could know her. She 
is very pretty, and plays and sings delight- 
fully. I am so glad she came, when I was 
so unhappy about father’s marriage. I 
could almost love father’s wife, because 
she tells me I ought to; but I do wish he 
would marry her.’ 

I congratulated Agnes on her good for- 
tune in having such a kind friend, and ex- 
pressed a wish to become acquainted with 





her. My wish was soon gratified, and I 











found that Agnes’ account of her was not | 
in the least exaggerated. 

After Miss Davis had been in town 
several weeks, Agnes told me that she had 
obtained her father’s permission to return 
home with her. She went, and here is a 
letter which I received from her soon after- 
wards. 

My dear Annie.—Although I have but 
a few moments for writing, I must tell you 
something of my visit here; but it all 
seems so strange that I can hardly believe 
it to be reality. 

I enjoyed myself as much as I could 
wish for a week after Icame. Miss Davis 
was as kind and pleasant as ever, and I 
loved her more every day. I ¢ould not en- 
dure the thought of leaving her, though I 
knew that father was expecting to be mar- 
ried very soon, when he said he should 
take me home with him. I tried to conjec- 
ture something about his wife, but could 
not imagine her to be half so good, or pret- 
ty as Miss Davis. . 

One evening we were sitting in the 
drawing-room, when the door-bell rang. I 
looked up as the stranger entered, and was 
astonished to see my dear father. I sprang 
towards him, and turning introduced Miss 
Davis. She received him cordially, and 
told him she was happy to meet my father. 
When we were alone, father told me that 
he expected to be married in a few days, 
and wished to take me home. I could not 
restrain the tears when he told me this, 
although it was not unexpected to me. 
Father very kindly told me, that if I wish- 
ed I might invite Miss Davis te accompany 
us. Iwas delighted with the proposal and 
went immediately to find Miss Davis. She 
promised to accept my invitation} and for 
a few days was much engaged in making 
preparations for the journey. Yesterday 
was Wednesday, and father proposed that 
we should attend church in the morning, 
Miss Davis was dressed more than usual, 
but I thought nothing of it until I entered 
the church. You may imagine my surprise 
when I understood the whole; Miss Davis, 
who I loved so dearly, was to oe my father’s 
wife. As soon as the ceremony had- been 
performed, I ran up to kiss her, and call 
her my dear mother. Oh how happy I 
am. Father has explained all to me, and | 
told me that Miss Davis was not willing 
to marry him, while I was so much opposed 
to having a step mother, unless she was 
sure of winning my affections. I readily 
forgave them for keeping me in ignorance, 
for I am so foolish, dear Annie, that I 
do not believe I should have loved her half 
as well when I first saw her, had I known 
she was to be father’s wife. But I shall 
always love her now. 

Itis time for me to leave my writing, 
dear Anne, for we are to leave for home 
this afternoon. You must be sure to visit 
me at home, and learn to love my mother 
as I do. Your affectionate friend, 

AGnes WoopMan. 
I did visit Agnes, many times, at her home, 
and always found her happy. 

Many are foolishly prejudiced against 
step-mothers: my advice to all to whom 
God has given one, is to meet, them with a 
determination to love them. If they do 
so, I can almost insure them happiness at 
home, for very few persons can withstand 
continued manifestations of love and kind 
feeling. Erta. 





ORIGINAL. 


A WORD ABOUT HABITS. 


As there are many kinds of habits, as 
for instance, good habits, bad habits, idle 
habits, &c. I purpose to confine myself 
more particularly in this short article, to 
careless habits. 

In order that you may understand what 
I mean, I will tell you about a little boy 
with whom I am acquainted, who is very 
much addicted to careless habits. Frank, 
(for that shall be his name) is for the most 
part a very good boy. He is kind and 
generous in his feelings, almost to a fault ; 
but his careless habits render him very an- 
noying to his parents and friends about 
him. When he gets up in the morning 
which is usually quite early, (for Frank is 
not a lazy boy,) he sometimes makes a 
most ludicrous appearance. For instance, a 
few mornings since, he appeared in his mo- 
ther’s sitting-room, with one stocking on 
wrongside out—his shoestrings dragging 
on the floor—his jacket partly buttoned— 





some of the buttons being buttoned into 


the wrong holes. Sometimes Frank make; 
his appearance at the breakfast table with. 
out having washed himself or combed hic 
hair, and then his mother is Obliged t, 
send him away until he 1s washed. Fran; 
has some careless habits about eating, such 
as holding his knife and fork in an ay. 
ward manner, or dropping his food upon his 
clothes. Ifhe amuses himself with }j 
books or toys, he leaves them in the chair 
or on the table or sofa, just where he hap. 
pens to be; so that when he wants then 
again, he does not know where to fing 
them. Frank has a great many other ha. 
bits of a similar character, such as leayine 
his father’s tools about the yard and gar. 
den, leaving open the gates and doors, 
He is very careless of his manners. fp 
will come stamping and hallooing into his 
mother’s parlor, (even if there are visitoy, 
present,) without taking off his hat o 
making a bow, or showing any other mark 
of respect. When he is in the house he js 
constantly lounging about in an awkwarl 
manner. Sometimes he stands with his 
elbows resting on the table, sometimes he 
sits in a chair with his elbows on his knees: 
at others he is tipping and swinging bi 
chair about in an uncouth way, Ever anj 
anon you will see him rolling on the floor, 
or sprawled upon the sofa with his hee; 
over the arms. He does not realize hoy 
much he grieves his kind parents, who d 
so much for him. If Frank, or any othe 
little boy who is addicted to such habit 
as I have been describing, should reaj 
this, I hope that it will induce them t 
make an earnest effort to-leave them of 
for remember, that an awkward, rowdyish, 
disagreeable boy, will not be very likely t 
become a polite, honorable, and _respectei 
man. ‘The sooner you begin to form gooi 
habits, the better; you will find it mud 
easier to form good ones, than to rid you- 
self of bad ones. 

‘Tflittle children would be wise, 

They’d always be polite, 
For good behavour in a child 
Is a delightful sight.’ 





Lizzr. 





Religion. 








ORIGINAL. 


THE CALLA LILY. 


‘ Louisa, my dear raise your eyes a m- 
ment from your book, and look at the big 
clock in the corner.’ 

‘Yes mother, I see that it only wants: 
few minutes of nine, and I remember yu 
told me last night that nine o’clock ws 
late enough for me to sit up, and so father 
mother, brother, sister, all good night.’ 

* Stop, stop, Louisa, you have not dor 
quite all your duty yet,’ continued he 
mother, ‘are you not afraid Jack Frosi 
will come into the house to-night and np 
off some of your plants, if you don’t cove 
them over?” 

‘The room is so very warm there is 00 
fear of that, they cannot possibly freeze; 
besides I am so sleepy, I can’t wait another 
second,’ and so saying, Louisa shut the 
door and tripped up the stairs. 

The first sound that awoke the little git! f 
in the morning, was the voice of her mo 
ther, calling her to come down and look # 
her beautiful lilly. As she opened the 
sitting-room door, she saw her mother 
standing by the table of plants, sprinkling 
them with cold water—and scarcely could 
she refrain from crying aloud, when she 
beheld her large calla, which only the 
night before, was so fresh and green, with 
its snowy white bud nearly opened, n0* 
withered and yellow. 

‘Come here my child, and learn a lesson 
from this faded flower. To be self-willed 
is your greatest fault, and if you had obey: 
ed your mother last night, all these teats 
would have been saved, and your plants 
besides. But good often springs out 0 


evil, if you remember the two lessons it 


it teaches you, far happier will you be 
through life. The lilly may still be alive 
at the root, and in the course of a fev 
weeks, if such is the case, will send up ne 
and fresher leaves than before ; till thet 
make the best use you can of your disap 
pointmeut. 

First my child, remember to yield—t 
give up your own will to another, especialls 
to those older and wiser than yourselt 
Secondly, do not love those things whic 
are only Jent to us, or earthly things whic 
passaway. You must not place any 
pendence upon this world’s pleasures—™ 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 
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lucy are fleeting, you cannot depend upon 

‘Transient are the joys of earth 

As the hour that gave them birth, 

Faithless as the lovely dream 

Fading in the morning beam, 

Treacherous as the fleeting sand, 

Wave-washed on the ocean’s strand.’ 
Don’t you remember the lines your aunt 
wrote in your album, when she was last 
here? get the book, and learn them. before 
preakfast, for they are very suitable at this 
time.’ 

‘I cannot, mother, for Mr. Edwards our 
minister, has it—he carried it away with 
him when he was here the other evening. 
He is going to write in it. Please to repeat 
them, if you can.’ 

Louisa took a chair by the side of her 


mother, and listened attentively to her,’ 


while she gently said the following lines. 
Give not thy heart to earthly joys, 
Nor trust yur treasures here, 
Where moths corrupt, and rust destroys, 
All we may deem most dear. ‘ 
In the dark hour, when life shall cease, 
Not all below can yield us peace. 
The loving heart will ever cling ‘ 
With fondness where its treasure lies ; 
Then rise upon devotion’s wing, 
An] place it in the skies. 
There shalt thou find it undecayed, 
When human hopes, in dust are laid. 
This sad lesson learned in early youth, 
was never forgotten by Louisa—it saved 
her much unhappiness, and she became 
early a humble trusting Christian.  Z. 








THE AFRICAN SLAVE. 


M. , an aged black woman, in the 
West Indies, regularly kept up family 
prayer, and assembled at it numerous chil- 
dren and grand-children, and those of her 
fellow-servants who feared God. Her 
master, passing by one night, heard the 
singing of hymns at her house. He drew 
near, and presently heard his servant pray. 
Strange to tell, he got very angry, and de- 
sired she would give over her praying and 
preaching, as he called it, or he would 
punish her very severely, as she would 
ruin all the other negroes upon the estate. 
She, however, continued her family-wor- 
ship; only that she changed her hours, 
collecting her company before he was up 
in the morning, and after he was in bed at 
night. By some means he obtained intel- 
ligence of it; and although she had been 
an upper and favorite servant with his father 
and mother, and had for years been ex- 
cused from labor, in consequence of her 
fidelity, and the number of her family, he 
put her into one of the lowest situations on 
the estate ; one that obliged her to grind 
acertain quantity uf corn every day, and 
to have the provisions ready and served up 
byeight o’clock in the morning. She pati- 
ently submitted to his orders, and was 
faithful in the discharge of her duty. One 
day her master, riding round the estate, 
saw many pods of peas which had dried 
upon the bushes. He asked the watchman 
why those peas had been left to dry there. 
The watchman replied,‘ Why, massa, you 
no gee us no order to pick um, and Ranger 
no pick'um, and dem no belong to me; 
me have no right to dem.’ His master 
asked him who told him so. He said Mr. 
B., the missionary, from whom he received 
religious instruction. The watchman was 
one of those who assembled at old M.’s 
house, and a relation of hers. As soon as 
her master returned home, he caused old 
M—— to be released from her menial 
Ofice, and told her that if they wanted a 
chapel built, the masons he was employing 
should assist them in the work. Overjoyed 
at this, they soon contributed among them- 
selves enough with his assistance to build 
avery nice thatched chapel, with a room 
adjoining for the accomodation of the 
preacher. This is another proof that those 
who put their trust in God in well-doing 
shall not be confounded. ; 


Sabbath School. 


WAS HE A SABBATH SCHOLAR? 

Yes! Charles was a Sabbath scholar. 
Well, what did Charles do? Listen, chil- 
dren, and I will tell you. Boys,do you, 
especially, listen. 

The garden of Mrs. A. adjoined that of 

tT. ——, the father of Charles. It contain- 
ed several fine fruit trees, the fruit of which 
Was nearly ripe. One very pleasant even- 


























ing Mrs. A., who was sitting by an open 
window, saw a boy trying to procure some 
fruit by throwing stones at the trees. 


‘I wonder,’ said she, ‘ what boy that is, 


throwing stones at my fruit trees.’ Look- 
ing more earnestly she recognized her young 
neighbor. 

* Charles »’ she exclaimed, ‘ why it 
is indeed he! I could not have thought 
such a thing of Charles. I must acquaint 
his father with it.’ 

Charles heard these remarks. 
not sorry to be caught doing so 
action; but he was sorry not to have ob- 
tained the fruit. So, creeping stealthily 
away, he procureda pole; and then, climb- 
ing the fence out of sightof Mrs. A., he 
tried to knock the fruit down, intending 
then to pocket some. In this, too, he was 
unsuccessful ; for he was seen by some 
ladies who occupied another part of the 
house. They watched him a few minutes 
very closely. He knew they were watch- 
ing him; and presently he heard one of 
them say, ‘Why! that is Charles . 
Only think; Charles stealing fruit.’ 

Charles now began to feel ashamed of 
the business in which he was engaged. 
He dropped the pole, and descending from 
the fence was soon out of sight. . 

Now, children, this is what Charles did, 
and Charles was a punctual Sabbath 
school scholar. Do you think he had been 
very attentive to the instruction given by 
his teacher? He had been taught that 
stealing was asin, and yet he was about to 
steal ! 

Children, stealing is a sin. It matters 
not whether you take fruit, or money, or 
anything else. Whatever you take that 
belongs to another, you steal. Think of 
this, and beware of touching what is not 
yours, with the intent of taking possession 
of it. 

I do not know as Charles will read this 
account, or if he should, as he will recog- 
nize himself as the Sabbath scholar alluded 
to. I hope he has learned better things 
and would blush to be guilty of so mean 
and sinful an action. And I hope all the 
children who read this will avoid every sin, 
and seek, while they are young, the favor 
of the Lord. 

Children, whenever you are tempted to 
commit such sin, think of Charles and 
the neighbor’s fruit trees, and say, ‘No! I 
am taught in the Sabbath school, and from 
Hig own Holy .Book, that God hates sin, 
and will punish the sinner; while he loves 
all who obey him, and will make them 
happy. I will try to obey him.’ H. 

[ Reaper. 
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Morality. , 
THE BROKEN STICK; 


OR, THE YOUNG CRIMINAL CONVICTED. 


My mother was of a family of the Puri- 
tans. Over us, her little children she held 
the reins of government lovingly, yet most 
firmly. She as reall punished us in love 
as she kissed us in love. She went to her 
rod one day, and found it broken, and bro- 
ken in such a way that it must have been 
with hands. Someone of the children, she 
said, has done this. We alldenied. Mo- 
ther grew in earnest, and said the one that 
did it had better own it, for she should find 
it out. Weall denied it again; and mother 
turned away. 

By and by, one of the children went soft- 
ly up to her, and told her that I did it, and 
she saw me. Mother came to me alone, 
and laid it to my charge. I denied it, but 
she produced her evidence. I began to be 
silent. ‘ As soon,’ she said, ‘as I get the 
baby to sleep, I shall reckon with you.’ I 
noticed she felt deeply, and could not sing 
to the baby.as usual, but would once in a 
while cast her black and piercing eyes upon 
me. 
Soon she made all ready. The moment 
of trial had arrived. She took me by the 
hand. _ She summoned her witnesses, and 
took the Bible in the other hand, and led 
me away to the barn. And when she had 
closed the barn door, she sat down, and 
placed me before her. She opened the 
Bible, and read very distinctly tne words, 
‘ All liars shall have their part in the lake 
that burneth with fire and brimstone.’ 
Then she looked to me with anger, being 
grieved. She asked me again if I was 
guilty. I pleaded not guilty. She called 
up the witness. Witness testified that I 
did it, Witness cried, and1 cried. But the 














court was firm. The court sent for the very 
stick that had been broken. And when I 
looked at it, and my sister told the court 
how I did it, all in amoment I knew I did 
it. But even now, my head is grey, I can 
say I really thought myself innocent, until 
I saw how the stick was broken. Solemn 
day,solemn moment. The judge was con- 
vinced—the culprit was convicted. I told 
her I forgot—I forgot, but she bade me not 
add sin to sin. 

Mother told us it was not the stick she 
cared for; it wasthe lie. I told her I was 
sorry, and would never do so again. ‘ O,’ 
she said, ‘ you are sorry now because I am 
going to punish you.’ She went on and 
explained the crime. She rehearsed the 
evidence and the aggravations attending 
the sin, and how God looked down on my 
wicked heart. She told us how one little 
sin would lead toa greater, and that to a 
greater. ‘And now, my son, you are come 
to this.’ I looked at her, and tears stood 
inher eyes. And every time I looked at 
her I fell a crying as if my heart would 
break. She still kept her finger on the pas- 
sage about liars, once ina while reading it. 
That passage was the law, the verdict, and 
my warrant. And all the hope I had was, 
that mother said she was sorry for me, and 
hoped that God, for Carist’s sake would 
forgive me. 

She asked me if I thought it was right 
that she should punish me? and I told her 
I thought it was. But she said she wanted 
time to talk with father about it; and she 
bound me over to receive my final trial 
before him; then she arose from her seat, 
and we all left the court-house. I knew 
mother pitied me, and so did all the chil- 
dren. 

When father came in, she rehearsed the 
whole matter to him, and asked him what 
she had better do. He sat down and look- 
ed at me, and went on totell me what a 
wicked thing it is to tella lie, and how he 
had hoped better things of me. But he 
told mother that she must do with me what 
she thought best. If she thought it best to 
punish me, he should not object. 

Then mother called me to her, and told 
me it was the first time she had ever found 
me ina lie. She hoped that I would ask 
God to forgive me, and give me grace never 
to do so again; and with many other such 
words did she persuade me to hope that 
there was mercy for me. I kept close to my 
mother. I rocked the cradle, and brought 
her water, and swept the room. I loved 
her more than ever. But never again did 
she have occasion to accuse me of that great 
sin. And never did she or any of the 
family allude to that trial, until 1 became 
a minister, and she was on her death-bed. 
I asked her if she remembered it. She wept, 
and I wept again. I thanked her, and she 
said, ‘Thank God; Ihave never done more 
than my duty.’ 





SS 


Parental. 
WHO FOUND IT OUT? 


A DIALOGUE BETWEEN ALEXANDER AND 
HIS MOTHER. 











‘ Did Newton find out anything about 
comets ?” 

‘Yes, from the observations he made 
upon the celebrated comet of 1680, he con- 
cluded that they also obey the same law of 
attraction as the more regular bodies.’ 

‘ Did he not publish all this ?’ 

‘In mature life he arranged and printed 
his mass of discoveries, but was very shy 
of speaking of them. When asked how he 
had obtained such wonderful ideas of the 
truth, he replied, ‘By always thinking 
upon them. 1 keep them constantly before 
me, and wait.till the first dawning opens 
slowly, by little and little, into a full and 
clear light. If I have done the public any 
service, it is due to nothing but industry 
and patient thought.’ ’ 

‘I hope nobody was jealous of such a 
modest philosopher.’ = 

‘ He was not persecuted as a heretic, my 
dear, but he was sadly teased by people 
questioning his views, and refusing that he 
had calculated accurately, while they would 
not take the trouble ofexamining for them- 
selves. He lived long enough, however, 
by his amiable conduct to command the 
respect which he merited, and even enjoy- 
ed royal favor in the later years of his life. 
At length, however, he laid aside all such 
subjects, and devoted himself chiefly to the 
study of the Bible.’ 


‘not shut his eyes. 





‘I suppose he found that all his vast 
knowledge was not enough to teach him 
the way to heaven.’ 

* Just so, my dear. Whenany one ask- 
ed him questions on other matters he used 
to say, ‘I cannot tell you. I have done 
with those things now; other people under- 
stand them better than I do.’ When he 
was complimented on his works, he re- 
marked, * To myself it seems as if I have 
been only a child playing on the sea-shore, 
now finding some prettier pebble or more 
beautiful shell than my companions, while 
the unbounded ocean of truth lay undis- 
covered before me.’ 

‘ Was Newton very old when he died ?” 

‘Eighty-five, my dear. He had lived 
in seven of the most changeful reigns in 
English history, and had witnessed three 
revolutions of the government.’ 

‘Then I wonder he had so much time 
for study.’ 

* He avoided all interference with politics, 
and quietly went wherever he could pursue 
his studies, when any commotion occurred.’ 

‘ Who came next?’ 

‘About twenty years after Newton’s 
death, Laplace was born. He was a 
Frenchman, and also lived to be nearly 
eighty years old; devoting the whole of 
his long life to studying what may be cal- 
led the mechanism of the heavens; but 
his discoveries are too learned for your 
comprehension. You can better appreci- 
ate the magnificent telescope constructed 
by Sir William Herschel, with which he 
perceived so many groups of stars hitherto 
beyond human sight.’ 

‘Did he discover the double stars, and 
their changes and colors?’ 

‘He noticed several, and also suggested 
the possibility that the fixed stars may be 
suns, each surrounded by groups of planets 
like our own. He also ascertained that 
the whole solar system is moving altogether 
in the same direction.’ 

‘Then he was not sure about all he 
saw?’ 

‘No, he died after making careful obser- 
vations, during thirty years, upon these 
points. His son, Sir John Herschel is 
occupied chiefly in proving and following 
out his father’s discoveries.’ 


BED TIME. 

It was time for little David to go to bed. 
He had not come in from play. It was a 
holiday and he was mors than usually 
pleased with his hoop. His mother sent 
his sister to call him—‘ Ma wants you to 
come in,’ she said. ‘I aint coming,’ he 
replied. His sister came back and told 
what little David had said. His mother 
closed the doors, dropped the windows, and 
sat down to read. Little David came to 
the door, thumped and rapped, but could 
not open it.—When his mother at last let 
him in, she told him he said he was not 
coming, and she took him at his word— 
and fastened the doors when it was time. 
At the thought of having disobeyed his 
mother, and coming so near staying out 
door all night, his little heart swelled up, 
and began to feel very heavy. Hesilently 
laid away his playthings, and his clothes, 
and got into his little bed, but he could 
not sleep. Allhad retired, the lamps were 
blown out, and little David was very tired, 
he had played very hard. Little brother by 
his side was breathing hard in the sweet 
sleep of innocence, but poor David could 
At last he called in a 
whisper, ‘Ma—Ma.’ Then a little louder 
—‘ Mother.’ ‘What is wanted?’ replied 
the mother. ‘Do you think the Lord will 
take care of me to-night?’ ‘Are you afraid 
he wont?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘What makes you?’ 

‘I have been a bad boy, and did not 
come in when you sent for me. I meant 
to come, mother, only I wanted to find my 
hoop. I had driven it down the hill and 
was afraid I should lose it.’ ‘Then, what 
should you have said to sister?’ ‘I ought 
to have said, I will come soon asI get my 
hoop.’—* Yes, that would have sounded 
better,—that would be better. You know 
I should have been willing for you to find 
the hoop.’ ‘I am sorry, mother, I spoke 
so, will you forgive me?’ Scarce were the 
words gone from his lips when the little 
penitent was sleeping quietly and soundly 
as ever. The next night, and the next, 
and many times after, when the sun was 
out of sight, would he run to the window 
to ask Ma if it was dark under the table, 
or if his bed time had come, » He had 
learned how much easier it is to obey mo- 
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hey and come in at the right time. Then 

he can go to sleep easy and wake uphappy, 

and be ready to attend to morning prayers. 
{ Myrtle. 
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NO. XIV. 


THE GRAVE OF WATTS. 


Having remained for a time by the grave of 
Bunyan, I sought out that of Watts. In so do- 
ing, | wandered a long time among monuments, 
some of which bore the names of well known 
puritan ministers of the last century. Thus 
my progress was slow, and the prospect was, 
that the shades of evening would fall before I 
found the object of my seareh. I was obliged 
to return to the dwelling of the sexton, and ask 
him where the dust of the sweet singer in 
Israel was resting. He pointed me to a stake 
that he had erected, that he might be spared the 
trouble of conducting in person those who 
desired to visit the grave. This fact would 
seem to indicate that there are more pilgrims 
to the grave of Watts than of Bunyan. 

The monument of marble that covers the 
grave of Watts, is of recent date. Though 
more costly, it was tome far less interesting 
than the crumbling, moss covered one of Bun- 
yan. 

I had many solemn thoughts as I leaned on 
the marble which covers all that was mortal of 
the author of ‘Hymns and Spiritual Songs.’ 
In imagination I was carried back to my early 
childhood. I remembered the time and place, 
when from a pious mother’s lips, I learned my 
first Hymn, the first in the little volume above 
alluded to. The reader has, I doubt not, learn- 
ed it. The first stanza is, 

“ How glorious is our Heavenly King 
Who reigns above the sky, _ 
How shall a child presume to sing 
His dreadful majesty.” 

1 thought of the explanation of the bymn given 
in answer to my questions, and the resolutions 
I formed, in connection with the thoughts that 
used to come into my mind ag I repeated that 
hymn. I thought of a young friend who learn- 
ed the hymn at the same time with myself, and 
with whom I used often to talk respecting the 
interests of the soul. We agreed that we 
would become Christians before we grew to 
manhood, though we were not quite ready to 
begin then. The hillock that once covered 
that friend has long since sunk into a hollow. 
More than thirty years ago, in the bloom of 
youth, he was suddenly cut down by the hand 
of God. From the moment of the occurence 
of the accident which cost him his life, he was 
deprived of the use of his reason. He had no 
opportunity for repentance. If he had not made 
his preparation while in health, he stood before 
Giod in judgment without preparation. 

When F left Bunhill Fields, I went to the 
spot where the ‘ fires of Smithfield’ were kindled 
—where the English martyrs embraced the 
stake. It was.interesting to stand in a spot 
connected with which were such interesting 
associations, but the crowd of noisy men that 
occupied almost every inch of ground in the 
vicinity, made profitable meditation impossible. 
I left, therefore, and drove to a distant part of 
the city to the Tabernacle erected by Whit- 
field. It happened to be open, andI entered 
aad ascended the pulpit from which he used to 
pour forth those earnest appeals which through 
the blessing of God, told with such power upon 
the hearts and consciences of men. The build- 
ing isa very plain’ one without and within. 
A partition has cut off a portion of the space, 
that in Whitfield’s day was crowded by eager 
hearers. I subsequently visited it on the Sab- 
bath and listened to a good discourse from the 
pastor. The audience was not large, but they 
were very attentive and apparently devout. 
They were mostly plain people. The wealthy 
and honored by the world would not be likely 
to come to so plain an edifice, when there are 
imposing churches in the vicinity. 


EDITING A PAPER. 


Many people estimate the ability of a news- 
paper, and the industry and talent of its editor, 
by the editorial matter it contains. It is com- 
paritively an easy task for a frothy writer to 
pour out daily columns of words—words upon 
any and all subjects. His ideas may flow in 
one weak, washy, everlasting flood, and his 
command of language may enable him to string 
them together like a bunch of onions ; and vet 
his paper may be a meagre and poor concern. 


J. As 





But what is the toil of such a man who dis- 
plays his leaded matter largely, to that imposed 
on a judicious, well informed editor, who ex- 
ercises his vocation with an hourly conscious- 
ness of his responsibilities and duties, and de- 
votes himself to the conduct of his paper with 
the same care and assiduity that a sensible 
Jawyer bestows upon a suit, or a humane physi- 
cian upon a patient, without regard to show or 
display. 

Indeed, the mere writing part of editing a 
paper is but asma!l portion of the work. ‘The 


. : . ° | 
care, the time employed in selecting, is far , 


more important, and the tact of a good editor is 
better known by his selections than any thing 
else, and that we all know is half the battle. 
But as we have said, an editor ought to be es- 
teemed, and his labors understood and appreci- 
ated, by the general conduct of his paper, its 
tone, its temper, its uniform, consistent course, 
its principles and aims, its manliness, its dig- 
nity and propriety. To preserve these as they 
should be preserved, is enough to occupy fully 
the time and attention of any man. If this be 
added to the general supervision of the news- 
paper establishment, which most editors have 
to encounter, the wonder is, how they find time 
to write at all.—[Vational Intelligencer. 
——a 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Jamie, the Scotch Boy. 

The Officer’s Daughter ; being a Memoir of 
Miss Elizabeth Tatton. 

These are small books published by the N. E. 
Sabbath School Union, 79 Cornhill. They are 
full of valuable religious instruction, and writ- 
ten inan attractive manner for children. 

The Farmer’s Almanack. No. 61, for 1853. 
This is an old friend, come again to pay his 
yearly visit—rich in instruction and amuse- 
ment as usual. Jenks, Hickling, & Swan 


publishers, Washington Street. 
————— 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


Lyme Ct. Feb. 2d, 1852. 
Mr. Nath’] Willis, Dear sir.—Mrs. F’. Perkins 
called at my house, some weeks since, with 
her dollar for the continuance of her Youth’s 
Companion. Her husband with herself, and a 
large family of children appear to anticipate 
with increasing interest, its weekly arrival, 
and I think it is doing them good. 
With congratulations and best wishes, 
Yours truly, Ouiver Brown. 


Brooks, Me. Oct. 13th, 1852. 
Mr. Wiliis, Dear sir.—This is the fourth 
year we have taken the Youth’s Companion. 
We prize it very highly for our children. We 
are choice of them, and have them bound. 
Yours, Mrs. Estuer LitT.eriecp. 
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THE BIBLE A COMFORT TO THE SAD. 


Shall I tell you what a dear little boy, only 
five years old, once said to his mother? He 
loved her very much, and was very often upon 
her knees, with his arms round her neck, kiss- 
ing her, and telling her how very much he did 
love her. 

His mother was a Christian. She loved 
Jesus, and served him, too; but she was tried 
and afflicted. 1 need not say what the afflic- 
tion was, but it was very painful. It made 
her eyes weep, and her heart ache. 

Little Willie—for that was his name—saw 
that his dear mother was in a great deal of 
troubl :, and he tried to comfort her. And you 
must know that he, though very young, loved 
and served God, as well as his mother; and, 
because they were both Christians, they loved 
one another very much. 

How could he help loving so kind a mother ; 
and how could she he)p loving so kind a child ? 
For what do you think he said to her one day, 
when she had been crying? He said to her, 
‘Mother, you are in great trouble; but you 
must look to God.’ Another time he said to 
her,‘ Now let us get the Bible, mother; that 
always comforts you.’ 

You see, dear children, that little Willie was 
a loving child, and that he loved his Bible so 
much, as to recommend it to his mother. 

— 


FORGETFULNESS OF THE DEAD. 


How little do we think of the dead. Their 
bones lie entombed in all our towns, and vil- 
lages, and neighborhoods. The lands they cul- 
tivated, the houses they built, the works of 
their hands, are always before our eyes. We 
travel the same road, walk the same path, sit 
at the same fireside, sleep in the same rooms, 
ride in the same carriage, and dine at the 
same table, and seldom remember that those 
who once occupied these places are now gone 
—alas! forever! Strange that the living so 
soon forget the dead, when thé world is full of 
the mementoes of their lives. Strange that 
the fleeting cares of life should so soon rush 
in and fill the breast to the exclusion of those 
so near. To-day man stands and weeps over 
the grave of his departed friend: to-morrow he 
passes that grave with cold indifference. To- 
day his heart is wrung with all the bitterness 
of anguish for the loss of orie he so much 











, loved; to-morrow the image of that friend is 


efaced from his heart, and almost forgotten! 
What a commentary upon man! 
—>——_ 


TEE SWEARER REPROVED. 


Some little children, belonging toa ragged 
school, were sitting one day on the steps of a 


door, singing, as they often do, some of their | 


little hymns. 

They were suddenly surprised by a half- 
drunken man, who came up to them, and utter- 
ing an oath, said,‘ Does your master teach you 
nothing but singing them foolish hynins ?’ 

‘Yes,’said a sharp little fellow about six 
years of age, ‘he tells us that it is wicked to 
swear.’ 

The poor worthless man seemed ashamed of 
his conduct, and passed on without saying an- 
other word. 

—o——_——_ 


POWER OF A MOTHER’S TEAR. 


Spenser S —— was busy with his top. His 
mother bade him do an errand for her. He 
disregarded her request. She repeated the 
command. The lad, absorbed in his play, and 
displeased with the interruption, replied ‘J 
wont.” The fond mother’s heart was stricken. 
A tear started from her eye and rolled down 
her cheek. The boy saw that tear, and his 
obduracy was gone. He flew to do her will. 
In all after-life he was obedient and kind, and 
so often as the memory of his mother’s tear 
came to his mind, his own tears would flow. 
Who can overrate the power of a mother’s tear, 
or a mother’s prayer ? 

——————— 


ACCEPTABLE SERVICE. 


‘God is a spirit; and they that worship him 
must worship him in spirit and in truth,’ 
outward service will avail, except the heart be 
affected ; ‘for the Lord seeth not as man seeth.’ 
Many of those who saw the Lord in the flesh 
will never see him in glory, except indeed it be 
the gfory, the awful glory of the judgment day, 
which shall consume them. Many who ate 
and drank with him on earth, will never join 
him at the marriage supper above ; while many, 
yea very many, ‘who, though now they see 
him not, yet believing, rejoice with joy un- 
speakable and full of glory,’ shall sit down with 
him in his eternal and glorious kingdom. 

peeae:- inant 


EVIL THOUGHTS. 


Have a care of evil thoughts. O, the mis- 
chief they have done in the world! Bad 
thoughts come first, bad words follow after, 
and bad deeds bring up the close. Strive 
against them! Watch against them! Pray 
against them! They prepare the way for the 
enemy :— 

Bad thought’s a thief! He acts his part; 

Creeps through the window of the heart; 

And, if he once his way can win, 

He lets a hundred robbers in. 
——_————__ 


BAD BARGAINS. 


A teacher in a Sunday school once remark- 
ed, that he who buys the truth makes a good 
bargain; and inquired if any scholar recollect- 
ed an instance in Scripture of a bad bargain. 
‘I do,’ replied a boy. ‘ Esau made a bad bar- 
gain, when he sold his birthright for a mess of 
‘amie. ra A second said, ‘Judas made a bad 

argain when he so'd his Lord for thirty pieces 
of silver.’ A third boy observed, ‘Our Lord 
tells us, that he makes a bad bargain, who to 
gain the whole world, loses his own soul.’ A 
bad bargain indeed ! 


ee 
SCRAPS. 


INSENSIBILITY TO DAILY MERCIES.—As the 
Dead Sea drinks in the River Jordan, and is 
never the sweeter, and the ocean all other 
rivers, and is never the fresher, so weare apt 
to receive daily mercies from God, and still 
remain insensible of them, unthankful for 
them.—[ Reynolds. 


The words of a German author to his daugh- 
ter are so full of wisdom that the young lady 
who should make them her ruie would avoid 
halfthe scrapes of her companions :—‘ Converse 
always with your female friends as ifa gentle- 
man were of the party, and with young men as 
if your female companions were present.’ 


A man who is able to employ himself inno- 
cently is never miserable. It is the idle who 
are wretched. If I wanted to inflict the great- 
est punishment on a fellow-creature, I would 
shut him up alone in a dark room, without em- 
ployment. 


A Southern paper says, that a young man 
who had gone to Vicsburg with his brother to 
sell some corn, wrote the following to his fa- 
ther:— Dear dad, times is hard, corn are low, 
money are scarce, and Bill am dead.’ 


A schoolmaster who was charged with using 
the birch rather too violently, declared that it 
was the only way tumeke a boy smart. 


How many sorrowful evenings could be 
avoided, if we sought divine protection in the 
morning as earnestly as we ought. 

Anger without a cause is like a fire under 
an empty kettle—it burns and roars to no sort 
of benefit. 


Great talkers are seldom great doers. 


‘ 


No. 


| Poctrp. . 
ORIGINAL. 
| REMEMBER THY CREATOR.—Ecdl. 12, 1. 


O when thy morn is brightest 
And thy young heart is lightest, 
When sunny hours are fleetest, 
And flowers are blooming sweetest. 
Give them to God. 
When Hope’s soft light is beaming, 
Of gilded prospects dreaming, 
When life’s fiur morn is blushing, 
And sweet affections gushing, 
Give them to God. 
This every joy will heighten, 
And darkest scenes will brighten, 
*T will sweeten every pleasure, 
And prove thy richest treasure, 
The love of God. 
Then, when earth’s scenes are closing, 
The soul on Christ reposing, 
Shall rise, a glorious spirit, 
To endless life inherit, 
And dwell with God. 
Cincinnati, Oct, 10th, 1852. M. 8. K. 








——— 


INVITATION TO THE BIRDS. 


No school-boy rude, to mischief prone, 
Per shows his ruddy face, 

Or twangs a bow, or hurls a stone, 
In this sequestered place, 

Hither the vocal thrush repairs ; 
Secure the linnet sings; 

The goldfinch dreads no slimy snares, 
To clog her painted wings. 

Let not the harmless red-breast fear, 
Domestic bird, to come 

And seek asure asylum here, 
With one that loves his home. 

My trees for you, ye artless tribe, 
Shall stores of fruit preserve ; 

Oh! let me thus your friendship bribe ; 
Come! feed without reserve. 

For you these cherries I protect ; 
To you these plums belong ; 

Sweet isthe fruit that you have pecked, 
But sweeter far your song. 


Let, then, this league betwixt us made, 
Our mutual interest guard ; 

Mine be the gitt of fruit and shade,— 
Your songs be my reward. 


THE DOVE AND THE MOUSE. 


A FABLE. 
Near a clear little brook, where the wild flower 


row, 

And , one bushes, some high and some lov, 
A little field mouse had a nest and a home, 
From which he oft made an excursion alone, 
In search of his food, and to bask in the sun, 
And at times with a friend to gambol and run. 


One unfortunate day above all in the year, 

Our poor little mouse drew entirely too near 

To the edge of the brook, where a nut chanced 
to lie; “7+. Thold— 

He grasped at his prize, when he missed his 

Too late he regretted his being so bold, 

As he struggling came nearly to die. 


A dove, who was resting, fatigued with a flight, 
On the branch of a tree, with our mouse in her 
sight, 
Was moved with pity and wished to save 
Our poor little friend from a watery grave: 
She plucked a small twig, and she droped it s0 
well. [it fell, 
That it reached the poor drowning mouse where 
And by this assistance he reached once more, 
Though frightened and trembling, his nest’ 
little door, 


A boy who had wandered away from his school, 
(What a pity it is he could be such a fool!) 
With an arrow and bow—he had learned to kill 
Any poor little bird he might find at his will- 
This boy saw the bird return to the tree, 
And he thought what an excellent roast she 
would be ; {aim, 
So he stealthily crept where he rightly might 
And counted himself quite sure of his game. 


Alas! for the dove, if the mouse had not heard 
The steps of the bey as he aimed at the bird, 
And then sprang at his foot in her fright, 
Lest her own benefactor should fall by his bow: 
And thus the poor mouse, so humble and low, 
Saved the life of the dove by his bite. 


This bite was so sharp, that smarting with pal), 
The 4 dashed his bow down, and frightened 
is e, 
Who thus flew securely away: 
And thus each kind action performed in love, 
Will be surely returned either here or above, 
When this world and its cares pass away. 
[Children’s Magazine. 
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